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Aines 


Cadets 


Filles 


Messire  Claude  Derouet  Ecuyer  ' 
Sr  de  Richardville  officier  des 
Trouppes  Don  Detachement  de 
la  Marinne,  entretenous  en  Can-  \- 
ada  pour  le  Service  du  Roy. 
Eut  de  Dame  Marie  Jeanne 
Derozier  son  epouse 


Messire  Denis 
Dydie,  nd  le 
6d  may  1693 


Armand  ne  le  ' 
25d  mar  1695 
Michelignac  ne 
le  28d  8bre 
1697 

Antoine  ne  le 
27d  mar  1699 
Etienne  ne  le 
2idavril  1705  J 
Jean  Louis  ne  le 
4dde  may  1707 
Pierre  Charles 
nd  le  27d  7bre 
1712 

Claude  Antoine 
n€  le  2 7d 
feurie  1715 


Damlle  M.  Jo- 
sepha  nee  le 
26d  juillet 
1703 

Damlle  Gene- 
vidve  nee  le 
2d  8bre  1710 


Messire  Denis  Dydie  Escuyer  Sr  ] 
Derout  de  Bagolet  eut  de  Dame  ! 
Marie  Jeanne  Michel  Lemadre  j 
son  dpouse  J 


Aind.  Messire 
Antoine  Jo- 
seph ne  le  30d 
mar  1723 


Claude,  ne  le 
3d  Xbre  1724 
Michel, ne  le  iod 
may  1726 
Louis,  ne  le  29d 
avril  1728 


Dlle  Appoline 
nee  le  6d  de 
may  1720 
Dlle  Marie  Anne 
nee  le  3d  9bre 
1721 


Collatione  sur  une  Coppie  per  timbre  represente  pour  Demeurer  au  Rang  des  minutes 
du  Notaire  soussign^  a Montreal  ce  neuf  juin  mil  sept  cent  trente  six. 

Raimbault  fils, 

Nre  royal. 


Nous  Pierre  Raimbault  Come  du  Roy  Lieutenant-General  Civil 
[wax  seal]  et  Criminel  au  seige  Royalle  de  Montreal 

Certiffione  que  Me  Raimbault  quy  a fait  Lexpedition  des  autres 
Parts  est  Notaire  Royalle  en  lad  jurisdiction  et  que  foy  est  adjoute  aux  actes  quel  pase,  en 
foy  de  quoy  nous  avons  * ces  Presentes.  Et  ascelle  fait  apposer  Le  Sceau  de  Notre  juris- 
diction. Et  Contresigne  par  Notre  Greffier.  Fait  a Montreal  le  Onze  juin  Mil  Sept  Cent 
Trente  Six.  P.  Raimbault, 

Par  Monsieur  le  Lieutenant  General 
C.  PORTIER, 

[seal]  Greffier. 


[*  “Signe”  is  omitted  by  the  scrivener. — R.] 
Respectfully  yours, 


Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  HUMOR 

President  Lincoln  had  humor  of  which  he  was  totally  unconscious. 
He  said  wonderfully  witty  things,  but  never  from  a desire  to  be  witty. 
His  wit  was  entirely  illustrative.  He  used  it  because  at  times  he  could 
say  more  in  this  way  and  better  illustrate  an  idea.  He  never  cared  how 
he  made  a point,  so  that  he  made  it,  and  he  never  told  a story  for  the  mere 
sake  of  telling  a story.  He  was  a master  of  satire,  which  was  at  times  as 
blunt  as  a meat-axe  and  at  others  as  keen  as  a razor ; but  it  was  always 
kindly  except  when  some  horrible  injustice  was  its  inspiration,  and  then  it 
was  terrible. 

In  my  interview  the  name  came  up  of  a recently  deceased  politician  of 
Illinois,  whose  undeniable  merit  was  blemished  by  an  overweening  vanity. 
His  funeral  was  very  largely  attended.  “If,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  “General 

had  known  how  big  a funeral  he  would  have  had,  he  would  have 

died  years  ago.”  His  flow  of  humor  was  a sparkling  spring  gushing  out 
of  a rock  ; the  flashing  water  had  a sombre  background  which  made  it  all 
the  brighter.  Whenever  merriment  came  over  that  wonderful  countenance 
it  was  like  a gleam  of  sunshine  upon  a cloud — it  illuminated  but  did  not 
dissipate. 

This  was  in  1858.  Lincoln  said  he  should  carry  the  state  on  the  pop- 
ular vote,  but  that  Douglas  would  nevertheless  be  elected  to  the  senate, 
owing  to  the  skillful  manner  in  which  the  state  had  been  districted  in  his 
interest.  “You  can’t  overturn  a pyramid,”  he  said,  “but  you  can  under- 
mine it:  that’s  what  I have  been  trying  to  do.”  He  undermined  the  pyra- 
mid the  astute  Douglas  had  erected  most  effectually.  It  toppled  and  fell 
very  shortly  afterward. 

Nothing  so  illustrates  the  fact  that  events  arc  stronger  than  men,  and 
that  one  attacking  an  evil  can  never  commence  using  the  little  end  of  a 
club  without  changing  very  soon  to  the  butt,  than  the  position  of  Lincoln 
at  this  time.  The  Republican  leaders,  and  Lincoln  as  well,  were  afraid  of 
only  one  thing,  and  that  was  of  having  imputed  to  them  any  desire  to 
abolish  slavery.  Douglas  in  all  the  debates  between  himself  and  Lincoln 
attempted  to  fasten  abolition  upon  him,  and  this  it  was  his  chief  desire  to 
avoid.  Great  as  he  was,  he  had  not  then  reached  the  point  of  declaring 
war  upon  slavery ; he  could  go  no  farther  than  to  protest  against  its  ex- 
tension into  the  territories,  and  that  was  pressed  in  so  mild  and  hesitating 
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a way  as  to  rob  it  of  half  its  point.  Did  he  foresee  that  within  a few 
years  the  irresistible  force  of  events  would  compel  him  to  demand  its  ex- 
tinction, and  that  his  hand  would  sign  the  document  that  killed  it  ? Logic 
is  mightier  than  man’s  reason.  He  did  not  realize  that  the  reason  for  pre- 
venting its  extinction  was  the  very  best  reason  for  its  extinction.  Any- 
thing that  should  be  restricted  should  be  killed.  It  took  a war  to  bring 
about  this  conclusion.  Liberty  got  its  best  growth  from  blood-stained 
fields. 

I met  Lincoln  again  in  1859,  *n  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  made  a 
speech  which  was  only  a continuation  of  the  Illinois  debates  of  the  year 
before.  Douglas  had  been  previously  brought  there  by  the  Democracy, 
and  Lincoln’s  speech  was  in  the  main  an  answer  to  Douglas.  It  is  curious 
to  note  in  this  speech  that  Lincoln  denied  being  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage, 
and  took  pains  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  affirm  his  support  of  the  law  of 
Illinois  forbidding  the  intermarriage  of  whites  and  negroes.  I asked  him 
if  such  a denial  was  worth  while,  to  which  he  replied : “ The  law  means 
nothing.  I shall  never  marry  a negress,  but  I have  no  objection  to  any 
one  else  doing  so.  If  a white  man  wants  to  marry  a negro  woman,  let  him 
do  it — if  the  negro  woman  can  stand  it.  Slavery,”  said  he,  “ is  doomed, 
and  that  within  a few  years.  Even  Judge  Douglas  admits  it  to  be  an  evil, 
and  an  evil  can’t  stand  discussion.  In  discussing  it  we  have  taught  a 
great  many  thousands  of  people  to  hate  it  who  had  never  given  it  a thought 
before.” 

The  “ Nasby  letters,”  which  I began  in  1861,  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  was  very  much  pleased  with  them.  He  read  them  regularly.  He 
kept  a pamphlet  which  contained  the  first  numbers  of  the  series  in  a 
drawer  in  his  table,  and  it  was  his  wont  to  read  them  on  all  occasions  to 
his  visitors,  no  matter  who  they  might  be  or  what  their  business  was.  He 
seriously  offended  many  grave  senators  who  came  charged  to  the  brim  with 
important  business — business  on  which  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended — 
by  postponing  the  consideration  of  their  matters  while  he  read  them  a 
letter  from  “ Saints’  Rest,  wich  is  in  the  state  uv  Noo  Jersey.” 

David  R.  Locke’s  Reminiscences  of  Lincoln. 
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OUR  RELATION  TO  THE  PAST  A DEBT  TO  THE  FUTURE* 

Our  prevailing  sentiment  to-day,  I am  sure,  is  inc  of  gratitude  of 
gratitude  touched  with  generous  pride.  We  rebuild  the  sepulchres  of  our 
fathers,  not  with  Pharisaism,  but  with  devout  and  humble  thankfulness. 
We  rejoice  as  we  ought  in  our  godly  ancestry  and  our  goodly  heritage. 
Many  of  us  can  look  back  through  an  unbroken  lineage  of  six,  seven,  or 
eight  generations  of  good  and  true  men  and  women  to  the  very  beginnings 
of  Anglo-Saxon  life  on  this  western  continent.  We  are  thankful  for  the 
“ blood  of  ancestry,  in  which,”  as  Lamartine  says,  “is  found  the  prophecy  of 
destiny.”  To-day  we  trace  our  connection  with  the  mighty  past.  We  de- 
vote the  hours  to  what  the  conveyancers  call 44  searching  the  title,”  generally 
the  most  important  and  the  most  profitable  work  which  the  conveyancer 
has  to  do.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  with  us.  We  search  our  own 
title,  save  the  conveyancer’s  fees,  and  keep  the  profit  to  ourselves.  At 
any  rate  our  legal  adviser  is  one  of  ourselves,  belongs  to  the  family,  and 
has  common  interest  with  us.  The  HEDGES  have  been  kept  up  well. 

We  find  ourselves  to-day  standing  in  close  connection  with  all  that  was 
greatest,  noblest,  and  best  in  the  mother-land  in  the  most  heroic  period 
of  her  magnificent  history.  No  other  period  of  equal  length  in  that  his- 
tory presents  us  with  such  impressive  contrasts  of  good  and  evil,  piety 
and  wickedness,  sainthood  and  diabolism,  profound  learning  and  brutish 
ignorance,  high  tragedy  and  low  comedy,  as  the  great  central  portion 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  which  our  eastern  English  towns  were  colo- 
nized. It  was  an  age  of  immense  literary  activity.  If  we  leave  out 
of  account  the  single  name  of  Shakspearc,  the  first  settlers  of  South- 
ampton were  contemporary  with  a body  of  men  vastly  superior  in  num- 
bers and  in  weight  to  those  who  gave  its  lustre  to  the  boasted  age  of  Eliza- 
beth. Glance  for  a moment  at  a handful  of  names  caught  up  almost  at 
random  from  the  central  half  of  that  century’s  history— names  which  must 
have  been  as  familiar  to  our  fathers  as  arc  those  of  Gladstone,  and  Grant, 
and  Bismarck,  and  Stanley,  anti  Tennyson,  and  Longfellow  to  ourselves. 
The  church  was  renowned  during  these  years  by  such  a constellation  as 
never  shone  before  or  since  upon  her  calendars.  I here  were  Jeremy  Tailor 
and  Bishop  Ken,  Tillotson  and  Barrow  and  South,  Bishop  Burnet  and 

• Addrcut  at  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Southampton.  Long 
Island.  June  ia.  1*90. 


